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White Owl 


We announce the appointment of 

Big White Owl as associate editor 
of The Native Voice. We are very 
fortunate in enlisting the support 
of Big White Owl, or Mr. Jasper 
Hill of Toronto. When he wrote 
and asked if Mr. Hill would con- 
sider this appointment, his answer 
was very gratifying: 
_ “I have, during the past years, 
been striving and _ struggling 
against great and sometimes over: 
whelming odds in the attempt td 
achieve greater and better human 
rights for my people So you see, 
I do greatly appreciate this oppor- 
tunity offered to me by The Native 
Voice, and I shall do my very best 
to be fair and just and truthful in 
all my writings.” 

We add a simple Thank you. 


THE NATIVE VOICE 
PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


The Native Voice has been fortu- 
nate in securing the services as 
associate editor of Mr. Jasper Hill 
of Toronto, known to many as “Big 
White Owl” Mr. Hill has taken a 
keen interest in the welfare of the 
Indian people for many years, de- 
voting a great deal of time to re- 
search into their history, traditions 
and religious beliefs. To this work 
he has added the sensitivity, the 
awareness of the poet, so fre- 
quently found in people of his race. 
He has developed a fine gift of 
expression and is not afraid to 
work. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that for several years his writ- 
ings have been found in many 
papers and periodicals devoted to 
the cause of the Indian people in 
both the United States and Can- 
ada. His pen name, at least, is 
known to a wide circle of readers 
in two countries. 

Born at Moraviantown Reserve 
in western Ontario on October 30, 
1902, a member of the Deleware 
tribe of that reserve, he received 
his early education at the Morav- 
iantown Indian school and the 
Queen Mary Public school in Chat- 
ham, Ont. On July 12, 1920, he be- 
came an enfranchised Indian, and 
is proud to call himself a full- 
fledged Canadian. He travelled 
widely through the country for 12 
years with Wallace Bros Shows 
of Canada, during which time he 
gained a wide experience in meet- 
ing many kinds of people, includ- 
ing Indians of many tribes. Dur- 
ing and since World War II he has 
been on the regular staff of the 
Ontario Division, Canadian Red 
Cross, located in Toronto. This 
work, with its broad humanitarian 
sympathies and efforts, has given 
Mr. Hill real satisfaction. He is a 
member also of the United Nations 
Associations (Toronto branch), of 
the Indian Defense League of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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WILLIAM SCOW 
President of The Native Brother- 
hod of British Columbia, William 
Scow sends forth a message and 
an appeal. 





Message From 
Our President 


I would like to stress at this 
time the importance of each 
Branch sending its accredited 
delegates. The Revision of the In- 
dian Act is to be a reality in the 
near future—this vitally affects us, 
everyone who is able to do so 
must attend this Convention .We 
cannot cover or do business unless 
we have a majority of our Presi- 
dents there. This Convention is 
called at this time to discuss many 
things, most important is the com- 
ing session of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

Again I say, everyone must at- 
tend this Convention, as, only if 
there is a majority of the member- 
ship represented can the delegates 
go forward. This is in our Con- 
stitution and we must be guided 
by our Constitution. I will be 
there to see you all. 


CONVENTION 
NEWS 


The eeighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. will take place at Bella Coola, 
B.C., on December 11, 1947. 

The Union Steamship Catala will 
leave Vancouver on December 9 at 
9 p.m., and will arrive at Bella 
Coola on December 11. The con- 
vention will commence on _ that 
date and will continue until De- 
cember 18, on which day the boat 
will sail for Vancouver, arriving on 
December 22. 

It might also be added that the 
northbound boat has plenty of 
space and reservations can be 
made through the Brotherhood of- 
fice by the business agent. How- 
ever, they must be made early. 

According to the Union Steam- 
ship office the reservations for the 
southbound boat from Bella Coola 
is in doubt, as all accommodations 
were filled up in the early part of 
October for those northerners com- 
ing to Vancouver for the Christmas 
holidays. However, the Union has 
promised that any cancellations 


will be held for the delegates of - 


the Native Brotherhood who wish 
to participate. 

The Coquitlam will leave Prince 
Rupert on December 9 and arrive 
at Namu, B.C. December 10 at 
noon, and the delegates will be 
transferred to the Catala, thence to 
Bella Coola and the convention. 

A large turnout is expected, and 
delegates from many branches of 
the Native Brotherhood will be 
present and the office sends out a 
special request to the different dis- 
tricts that every effort must be 
made to make reservations early, 
or supply the office with any 
changes. 

Your complete co-operation .is 
essential for the success of this an- 
nual affair. Thank you. 


NOTICE 
Young Native Art, recently 
displayed in Portland, will be 
exhibited at the Vancouver Art 
Gallery, November 25 to De- 
cember 15. 
UEULEUERODURGGUREREEGUCERDER ORR ECERERROROEEREROE 


“For as the body without the 
breath of life is dead, so faith 
is dead without deeds.” 


—James 4:26. 


—This message inserted by advertiser. 


Esquimalt Sisterhood 
Donate to Hospital Children 


The Native Sisterhood of B.C. 
plant committee comprising Chief 
Edward Joe, District Vice President 
Thomas Shewish, Chief Shop 
Stewards Mrs. -Edward Joe and 
Mrs. George Hamilton, and Secre- 
tary Miss Andereay Wesley has 
informed the Native Brotherhood 
business agent that the committee 
has successfully collected the sum 
of $87.25, and donated it to the 
Native children at Nanaimo Hos- 
pital, in care of the matron. 

The committee has also con- 
tacted Mrs. Jessie Mack at Ucluelet 
for assistance as well as Mr. George 
Clutesi of Alberni. 

The Native Sisterhood branch at 
Ceepeece, B.C., has also been noti- 
fied and immediate assistance can 
be assured from that branch, and 
Duncan, B.C., is also co-operating 
for the same purpose. 

The office staff comprising Chief 
William Scow, president of the 
Native Brotherhood; Herbert Cook, 
secretary and business agent; Ed. 
Nahaney, wish the committee of 
the Sisterhood of Equimalt, and all 
those assisting, the best of wishes 
and good luck in their organized 
effort in making the 1947 Christ- 
mas Cheer Fund a complete suc- 
cess. 


The matron of Nanaimo Hospital 
has received the sum of $87.25 from 
the following members. 


Names of donators to the Indian 
Hospital at Nanaimo: 
Thomas Shewish . $2.00 
Mrs. A. Watts —_ 7 
oO? 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gus _ oe 
Mrs. Agnes Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Williams 
Jamieson Tom 

Mr. and Mrs. Tommy Bill 

Mr. and Mrs. Watty Williams 
Mrs. Pearl Brown —....... ee 

Me.- Benny Joe... 
Mrs. Minnie Joes —..._. gies 

Mr. Edna Gus _ 

Mrs. Maggie Campbell — 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Yukum _. 

Mrs. Annie George _._.___.__ 

Mr. Leslie Williams 
Isobell George —_ 
Mrs. Moses George __ 
Mazie Joe 
Miss Edith M. Charlie 





Mrs. Julia Joe __ 


Mr. and Mrs. George D. Simon 
Sarah Martin 
Julia Alex 
Agnes Alex 
Leo Sawyer 
Miss Myrtle Robinson 

Miss Barbara __. 

Myrtle Rodriguey _....__- = 
Mrs Lila Dick —_ 

Mr. H. Dick 
Mrs. A. Dick __ 
Eliza Wilson 
Mary Joseph 
Mrs. H. Mitchell 

Ann and Ananastasia Mitchell 
Mrs. Ada Jones aie glaaicpiaae 
Arthur and Lawrence Jones 
Agnes Martin 

Emma David 

oe. ae 
Johnny Thomas —.___ cainill, 
| i as 7 
Mr. Donat Charlie _._ 
Miss Andereay Wesley ____ 
Miss Leona Wesley _._____ 
Miss Kathreen Harris ____ 
Vincent Thomas 

Joe Jim 
Miss Violet and Lily Joseph 
Rosie Seymour . 
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Joe 
Hamel and > Sl “Underwood 
Mary James 
George and Josephine Thomas. 
>. 
Mrs. Dave Fallardeau — 
Louie Charlie 
Chief Edward Joe 
Mrs. Josephine Thomas —... 
Madelon Thomas Pele 
Mrs. Modest 
Josephine Charlie ——__... 
Mrs. Andrew James ~--—._.. 
Mr. Johnny Guerin ~~~... 
Bertha Johnson — ~~ -..__ 
Christine Jimmy — — ~~~. 
Mrs. M. Aikman ———..__.. 
Effie Foster ¢ 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Charlie - an 
Mr. Hammy Kamai ~~... 
Stanley dane... 
Harriott Wesley —............. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesley —.......... 
Mrs. Moody 
Jonnny.Asceny .............-..... 
I a scteasekipscbotesns 
Harry Kamai 
R. Albany 
Mr. Austin Albany 
Mrs. Frank George -_—.—...-... 
Mrs. Dorothy Albany maiaackicas 
Mra. Pera Boss. ............... 
Mrs. Margaret Settolor ___ 
Mr. George Barker —~...._ 
Mr. Wells 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Barker ... 
Store Keeper —————~—— 
Mr. C. McKinnon (Manager) 
Mr. Bing 
Mm. Bin Dawg .......... ae. 
ee i a es 
Mr. Philip Hong ——.-~.. Za 
Chow Gow 
Three Friends 
OR 
Mrs.. L. Hamilton — ~~ ain 
Barbara Pringle 


Total 





an he te ne en = +. 




















——————=— 





Merry Christmas and a Happy 
Year. From the employees oft 
Empire Cannery, Esquimalt, } 


HARBOUR BOATYARD 
Builders and Repairers 
Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 
Phone HAst. 3706. 3015 Wall 5 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 





THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 
es 


We maintain Fish Camp’ 
in all areas to serve ou 
Native Fishermen. 


5d 


Foot of Campbell HAst. 40 





PETERSON & EDWARD 
HARDWARE 
Alert Bay, B.C. 


DRYGOODS — SHOES 
VALVOLINE OIL 
MARINE PAINTS 

SHIPS CHANDLERY 

W. RB. (Dick) P 
Radio Technician 
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y pgiwo B.C. Indian 
xperts Win 


bromotions 


OTTAWA.—The Indian Affairs 
ommittee of the Commons and 
he Senate, after comprehensive 
tudy of Indian affairs last session, 
xpressed the opinion that the 
Mttawa headquarters of Indian Af- 
irs should have more _ officers 
ith actual field experience among 
Indians. 


em Minister of Mines and Resources 
fairs Glen has carried out this 
ea in two new promotions within 
= he department, both British Co- 
ese imbia experts on Indian affairs, 
at oth of whom made a favorable 
=— mpression when they appeared be- 
pre the committee. 


Major D. M. McKay, present In- 
ian Commissioner of B.C., has 
een promoted to superintendent 
iis f welfare, and B. F. Neary, a 
sass raduate of U.B.C., has been ap- 
jinted superintendent of educa- 
on in the newly-created educa- 
on and welfare division. 


a Major McKay’s new duties will 
ae clude direction and supervision 
f Indian welfare programs and 
he issuance of relief—Vancouver 


— un. . Fa 


a Northern 
s Light 
* Book Room 


.:. offers you... 
---S@9 Bibles, Sacred Music, Scrip- 


od 


as. , 





















4 Va— ture Plaques, Christian 

PPY ; Calendars and 

My 4m Christmas Cards with a 
‘ Scripture Verse! 

CALL AND SEE US! 

AnD Address: 

chts, M Box 302, Room 4 (Over 

irine Wallace’s Store) 

vali Say PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 
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When I arrived at Alert Bay I 
looked forward to being received 
by Jane Constance Cook. Immedi- 
ately I was struck with the force 
of her personality, for she is a 


leader. Now 77 years of age, she 
is much respected and beloved; 
though when young she suffered 
much hurt when she willingly 
renounced the ancient customs of 
her people and found it hard to 


IF YOU HAVE | 


ANYTHING TO SE 


en 
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ot The NATIVE VOICE have thousands of readers who 
comprise a great potential market for your goods. This 
and growing paper is proving daily an advertising 
medium of real worth. For rates on advertising, with 
st. special attractive long term contracts... 
CONTACT 
/ARD 


THEODORE C. SPORER, Advertising Manager 


501 Main Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


“| NATIVE VOICE 


508 HOLDEN BUILDING 


Daytime 
‘ PA. 2612 





16 Hast Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Evening 
MA, 6977 
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Jane Contarnice Cook 


explain to the older people how 
much she loved them still and 
sympathized and respected many 
of the old customs, but she knew 
she was created by God and must 
follow His teachings. This re- 
sponsibility was impressed on her 
by her father, and she was spurred 
on when she saw the great suffer- 
ing around her, particularly among 
the women. She worked for years 
nursing them through sickness and 
teaching them the Word of God. 

Mrs. Cook’s father was Captain 
Gilbert, a rugged sea captain and 
trader along the Pacific in the days 
of Sir James Douglas. Her mother 
came from Fort Rupert and was 
the daughter of a powerful heredi- 
tary chief. One of her family 
names is Warnook, meaning the 
possessor of a river. The Indian 
name for Fort Rupert is “Tsakis,’ 
meaning the spiritual bird, more 
powerful even than the thunder 
bird, and seldom spoken of be- 
cause of his great power. Tsakis 
was the ancestor of Mrs. Cook’s 
family, but before he became a 
man, Tsakis waltzed like the sand 
bird up and down the beach at 
Fort Rupert and that is why Rupert 
is called Tsakis by the Indians. Her 
grandfather was Hereditary Chief 
of Fort Rupert (Tsakis), Quatsano 
(Koskemug), and Knight’s Inlet 
(Denahaski). 

Mrs. Cook’s mother was a girl of 
19, when an Indian who was a 
stranger to the Rupert Tribe com- 
mitted a murder. A warship was 
sent to get the Fort Rupert tribles 
to deliver him up, but they refused 
to do so, although he did not be- 
long to their tribe. Eventually 


Immnuization 
Helping In 
Prince Rupert 


There have been a number of 
cases of whooping cough in Prince 
Rupert during the early fall but 
the cases have been mostly of mild 
nature among unimmunized chil- 
dren. This contrasts with 1941 in 
the city when many infants and 
one-year-blds were seriously ill 
with the malady. 

Dr. R. M. Lane, medical director 
of the Prince Rupert Public Health 
Unit, concludes that the change in 
this disease as seen in Prince Ru- 
pert is largely due to the fact that 
many small children have been im- 
munized with whooping cough 
vaccine at six to nine months of 
age and this has protected them 
against the disease for their 
younger years when whooping 
cough is of a more serious nature. 

From October 22 to 25 the coast 
travelling tuberculosis clinic made 
a regular four-monthly visit to 
Prince Rupert. Ninety tuberculosis 
cases, contaets and suspects were 
examined. 

The nurses have been especially 
busy with well-child clinics and 
school work. Examinations of the 
school children are in progress.— 
Prince Rupert Daily News. 





some of the chiefs, including Mrs. 
Cook’s grandfather, were captured 
and taken to Victoria to be punish- 
ed and tried. Mrs. Cook’s mother 
followed her father, and that is 
where Captain Gilbert met her and 
they were married. 

Outstanding was 
position as _ interpreter for the 
allied tribes. This work she car- 
ried on for many years. Today this 
quality of leadership is born in 
her children, one of her sons, Her- 
bert Cook, is secretary of The Na- 
tive Brotherhood of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Jane Cook has great faith that 
someday her people will enjoy 
equality in their own country. One 
Point she reasons is unfair, that is, 
why should an Indian have to be- 
come enfranchised at all to vote. 
Any British subject coming to this 
country automatically votes with- 
out enfranchisement, only subjects 
foreign to British soil must become 
enfranchised to vote, and the In- 
dian is placed in this catagory—a 
foreign subject. 

Jane Cook could not work un- 
selfishly for many years and think 
great thoughts without having a 
shining quality about her. Jane 
— has a shining quality about 

er. 


Jane Cook's 


—Maizie Armytage-Moore. 
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These legends were given to Eloise Street by C 
Indian tongue which he translated into Chilliwack Indian. 


and Eloise Street were a 


be put into book form until printed in this paper. 
In later chapters, 


Medicine Man to Medicine Man. 
KHALS 

Khals woke. 

Many people filled the earth. 

Tséohill was only a name 

Heard in the tribal chants. 

Khals was no more even a name. 

Man was sunk so low 


The animals were wiser than he 
Who had been a child of the Sun. 


Khals looked at the earth. 

He shook with anger. 

He cried: 

“Tséohill, 

You who were greater than Khals, 

See what you have done! 

Schwail, the earth, 

Would be better 
people 

Who have fallen so low. 

They shall know 

The justice of Khals!” 


without this 


So Khals walked among the tribes 

And meted out dreadful punish- 
ment. 

He turned men into birds and 
beasts and fishes; 

Rocks, trees and mountains, 

As their spirits were, he made 
them. 

Many songs were sung 

Of the justice of Khals 

In Schwail, the earth. 


SKYAK 


Skyak stood at the door of his 
wigam, 

Skyak, the sorcerer. 

He it was who cast spells upon the 
people 

And brought sickness and death. 

Dark thoughts filled his days, 

Dark’ deeds, his nights. 

Skyak, the sorcerer, 

Hated Khals 

And the happy world 

And all good things. 


Skyak stood at the door of his 
wigwam 

And summoned all the power of 
his magic 

To do hurt to Khals. 

Incantations 

Poured from his lips. 

His black art 

Sucked all the horror of the ages, 

Until it rose, 

An evil cloud, 

Weaving and swirling about his 
body. 


Skyak 

Savored it, 

Cherished it, 

Drew it into himself, 

Dipped his thoughts in it as arrows 
dipped in poison 

And shot them out, 

Bolts to destroy Khals. 


His voice filled the night .. . 

But his ear, 

Tuned to the breathing of the 
forest, 


Hear a far-off footstep on the 
mosses, 

Light as the ant’s step on the 
mosses, 

Kakatlitzil, walking on the mosses. 


Skyak stood 
And creied defiance at Khals: 





“You are not my master!” 

He shouted into the empty sky; 

“You are not my master! 

Leham is my master, 

Leham, the evil one, 

Power of the world below the 
world, 

Kléptoma, the world below the 
world. 

I have served Leham for many 
circles of moons 

And I have prospered. 

When I speak, 

The tribes give up their treasurers; 

My tent is full 

With gifts I have won through 
fear. 

Come and see, 

O Khals of Siakhum, the Sun, 

And say who is greater, 

Khals or Skyak!” 


He cried defiance at Khals; 


But his ear caught the footstep on 


the mosses, 

The faint and far-off footstep on 
the mosses, 

Like Kikawaich, the rabbit, on 
the mosses. 


Skyak heard, and cried: 

Skyak heard, and cried: 

“Only Leham is greater than 
Skyak, 

And Skyak is greater than Khals! 

I will show my power, 

The power of my magic. 

Can Khals bring youth to age 


Without death, : 
And the path of reincarnation?” 


He called his grandmother; 

He said: 

“You are too old; 

I will not let you die. 

I will make you young again. 
You shall be my daughter.” 


But his ear caught the footstep on 


the mosses, 

Louder now the footstep on the 
mosses, 

Like Dghiuktilla, the deer upon 
the mosses. 


Skyak faced his grandmother 

And smoothed the wrinkled skin 

Where it hung in folds 

Over her body. 

He laid his hands on her face 

And _ pressed the loose cheeks 
back under her hair 

Until her eyes 

Slanted wickedly, 

Mere slits in a mask of withered 
brown. 


Then Skyak 

Sang his song to Leham, 

While the dark forces 

Moved and swirled about the wig- 
wam. 

Skyak 

Touched her with his magic. 

She stepped forward, 

Laughing and young. 


He said: 
“You shall be my daughter;” 


But his ear caught the footstep on 
the mosses, 

Louder and louder on the mosses, 

Like Patchals Spatz, the black 
bear, on the mosses. 


THE SONGS OF VAILMIT 


Exclusive to THE NATIVE VOICE. Four Years’ Work Entailed in the Translation. Copyrighted. 


hief Khalserten Sepass of Chilliwack. He had them by exact memorization in an anci 
Through this medium with the help of Chinook and what English he had, Mrs. C. L. Stre 
ble to get a translation accurate in rhythm and meaning. These legends have never been published before and will 
There are sixteen chapters in all, and they give a history of our Indian race as handed down fro, 
the legends tell of the Flood and the rise of Man again from that time. 


A hand reached out and touched 
his shoulder. 


An agony of terror shook his 
spirit, 
A shudder racked his heart, 


His magic power 

Flowed back to the dead well of 
its source. 

He could not speak, nor move. 


Time passed; 

A calm voice spoke: 

“IT am Khals. 

I have heard your boasts, 




















slanted, 
So let your own be slanted. 
Bear the mark of your sin 
While ail men hate and hunt you! 
The voice ceased 
And soon again there came 


The sound of the footstep on th 

mosses, 

Fainter and: fainter on the mosse OV 

Fainter and farther on the mossq } 
Oo 


There was no one at the doorw 
of the wigam, : 
But suddenly from underneath tig This 








Your challénges and taunts. bushes, hon fe 
I have looked into your heart. Two little brown beats slipped ame S!iP) 
You are all evil. scuttled, oft th 
Skyak, Flashing little slant-eyes as thampt@sP. 
Be Tsiakiak, the mink; scuttled ungry, 
As your grandmother’s eyes are Into the shelter of the forest. cog 
oor hi 
ed far 


Helmet, Sword, Shield and Armour§::.. 


Courage to face facts, a sense of 
humor, endless patience and faith 
in those who are in charge of your 
routine, are helmet, sword, shield 
and armour in the struggle against 
the creeping death that is called 
Tuberculosis. 


Courage to face facts is the hel- 
met, protecting you against the dis- 
appointment caused by the raising, 
then the dashing of false hopes. 
Flights of fancy in which you are 
once again healthy and stroag do 
no more than to make you rest- 
less and discontented. It is better 
to face the facts, that you can no 
more do as you please, but that 
with a measure of care, you can 
live out your life span. 

A sense of humor is the sword, 
enabling you to fight the boredom 
and restlessness that are just as 
much your enemies as the gnawing 
death inside. 

Patience is the shield, guarding 
you from restlessness and bore- 
dom, since it may be years before 
you are allowed to get up. It 
guards your life by enabling you 
to stay in bed for the necessary 
time without becoming so restless 
as to spoil the good that has been 
done by your previous months or 


ood, | 
who are in charge of your routiwihing vy 
is the armour protecting yollfhese s) 
lungs. Without this faith, your daloor bi 
tors can do you no good, since # Close 
is necessary that you have faith tree, 
the measure taken to enable yaDown } 
to fight your battle successfulfis sha 


If you have no faith in your dine of 
tors, it would be impossible f@ng: «p 
you to follow orders as to elp yi 
amount of exercise you may ha@ihich y 


and the amount of rest require 
Unless you follow orders there 

not much chance of your recove LI 
Remember that your doctors h a 
had years of studying Tuberculos 

and they know what is requir 

for your recovery. 


Dexterous use of the sword 3 NAN 
shield may make the helmet t 
necessary and the armour of } 
tience may guard you witha ADD 
either helmet or sword, but t 
amour is necessary, as is 4 Trib, 
shield of patience. It may be pt 
sible for one to regain a measil 
of health without a sense of hum 
while living in a dream world, } 
without patience and the ability Scho 
do as the doctor says, recovery 
very uncertain. If all these Grad 
used, recovery is assured if it is 
all possible. The doctor can } 


Age. 


—_—_. 
— 





weeks of rest. tell you what to do. The rest wu 
Faith in your doctors and nurses, up to you. 
THE ONTARIO | Hl} 
LIMITED ' 
569 Richards St. Phone: PA. 4953 Vancouver, B.C. 
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3 . . Nautical Instruments 
KELVIN BOTTOMLEY & BAIRD LTD. 
.- Charts ... Chart Correcting 


THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
.. » Searchlights 
Steering Engines .. . Automatic Steering Systems 


THE NORTHERN RADIO COMPANY 


Radio Telephones and Direction Finders 


COMPASS ADJUSTING BY A QUALIFIED MASTER 
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By NA-NEE 


on t 


ow the Bear 
ot His Claws 
(Kwakiutl Legend) 


This bear was very fond of sal- 
hon for his dinner, but they are 
o slippery and his paws were so 
oft they always slipped from his 
asp. Thus he got more and more 
ungry, more and more thin and 
st, fgpeak. So he prayed: “Help me, a 
oor hungry bear, who has travel- 
ed far in search of food; who is 
yeary and weak and fails to catch 
salmon though there are so many. 
ood, kind Spirit, give me some- 
hing whereby I may hold one of 
hese slippery fish. Please save this 
oor bear’s life.” 
Close by was Eagle, perched in 
tree, who heard this sad cry. 
Down he flew, wreched off one of 
is sharp talons and planted it in 
ne of the bear’s soft paws, say- 
le {@ing: “Poor hungry Bear, this will 
0 elp you to secure the fish for 
ha@ihich you hunger.” 







ith th 






















yo 
ir do 
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(Haida for Grandmother) 





Well, not only did Eagle’s talon 
take root and grow, but similar 
claws soon appeared in each of the 
other paws. So never again were 
hungry bears tormented by seeing 
many salmon, but failing to catch 
and hold their slippery bodies be- 
cause their soft paws had no claws. 
Communicated by 
ALICE RAVENHILL 





Negroes’ Plea 


Humiliates U.S. 


BOSTON—(AP)—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Tom C. Clark said recently 
he was enlarging the civil rights 
section of the United States De- 
partment of Justice as the result 
of a petition to the United Na- 
tions for redress of grievances by 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored Peo- 
ple. Clark said he felt “humili- 
ated that any group of Americans 
should feel that they had to go be- 
fore the international body for 
redress.—Vancouver Sun. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
PROVIDES POSITIVE 


Medical Science 
Has Perfected 


the most effective pro- 
cedures to combat 
these four diseases. 
Diphtheria, whooping 
cough, smallpox and & 
lockjaw (tetanus) are = 
almost completely pre- = 
ventable through pro- 
per immunization. In 
those rare cases where 
the disease occurs de- 
spite immunization, it 
is always less severe. 
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NEWS 
FROM ALBERTA 


At a recent public meeting in 
Calgary, sponsored by the National 
Social Security Association, Chief 
David Crowchild, Director of the 
LA.A., addressed the gathering. 
Lt.-Col. D. S. Harkness, G.M., M.P., 
and John Laurie also spoke. The 
meeting was called to impress upon 
the public the need of the Indian 
people for decent social security, 
especially Old Age Pensions. The 
President of the Social Security 
Association, Mrs. Jean MacDonald, 
read a letter of appreciation from 
David Bird, Duffield, thanking the 
Association for the help it has 





given to the cause of the Treaty. 


Indians of Alberta. 

Early in September, our Presi- 
dent, John Calliho, accompanied 
Mrs. H. L. Keenleyside on an in- 
spection trip to the Alexis Re- 
serve. Mrs. Keenleyside was help- 
ing Dr. Keenleyside, Deputy Min- 
ister of Mines and Resources, while 
he was in Alberta. The IAA. 
members at Alexis had a gvod 
chance to lay their needs before 
Mrs. Keenleyside. Afterwards, Mr. 
Callihoo had a conference with the 
Deputy Minister himself. 

While Dr. and Mrs. Keenleyside 
were in Calgary, Mrs. Keenleyside 
visited Sarcee Reserve and met 
the Chief and Councillors and 
other members of the LA.A. She 
was accompanied by John Laurie, 
who afterwards had a short con- 
ference with her and Dr. Keeuley- 
side. Dr. Keenleyside also visited 
the Morley Reserve in company 
with Insp2ctor Gooderham. 

The LA.A. is very pleased that 
the five reserves of the Edmonton 
agency have recently been able to 
increase their Band funds by a 
quarter of a million dollars through 
the sale of oil exploration rights. 
This will be especially beneficial to 
the Alexis Reserve which up to 
this time had no trust funds at 
all. Wells in the vicinity of 
Winterburn and Duffield at present 
show promising signs of oil. 

On many reserves threshing is 
just getting under way because of 
the very wet weather. After the 
fall work is cleaned up, locals of 
the IA.A. will be getting busy 
for the season. 

The Canadian Federation of 
Home and School, at its recent na- 
tional convention in Sackville, New 
Brunswick, passed a resolution 
setting up a sub-committee on In- 
dian Affairs with representation 
from the various provinces. This 
committee will study the reports of 
the joint committee on Indian 
Affairs, and study Indian educa- 
tion. It will report its finding to 
the National Council of the Feder- 
ation for further action. John 
Laurie is Alberta representative 
and national chairman of this com- 
mittee just set up. The I.A.A. is 
very grateful to three Calgary 
ladies, Mrs. H. E. Downe, Mrs. A. 
Noel Hutchinson and Mrs. Phillips 
who originated this scheme and 
carried the campaign through the 
local bodies in Calgary, through 
the Provincial Federation and now 
have succeeded in bringing the 
needs of the children in the Indian 
Schools to the active attention of 
the Canadian Federation. The 
Federation has a membership of 
more than 100,000 white parents in 
all provinces of the Dominion. The 
matter was first brought to the 
attention of these three courageous 





DRUM BEATS ACROSS 
THE BORDER 
By CHIEF SHUP-SHE 








Officers of the League of Nations 
North American Indians just re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation from 
Senor Candido de Silva Randon, 
Brazil’s minister of agriculture and 
Indian service in behalf of Brazil’s 
6,000,000 or more Indians, many of 
whom are now joining the league’s 
affiliate of Brazilian Indians. 

The American supplementary 
aid is now doing relief work among 
U.S. Indians in need of warm 
clothes and food. This is the first 
Indian group to take a national 
view of the situation and try to 
work on through the nation. 


Tribesmen in Oklahoma are 
richer today after having won three 
cases in court against oil com- 
panies who were drilling on re- 
servations without paying fair 
prices for the oil. , 

Dry weather in Kansas_ has 
hurt that state’s winter wheat crop 
and many Indians thereabouts will 
be out of jobs next fall unless new 
crops can be substituted. 

The Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island are starting classes for the 
young members of their tribe ;in 
native dances and native arts |to 
help revive their old ceremonials. 
These people hope thereby to in- 
terest the children in staying In- 
dian in thought. 

We are glad to see this move- 
ment, for some of our tribes have 
given up all the beautiful dances, 
their languages, and once lost can 
never be revived again. We may 
borrow new cultures, to be sure, 
but we can never bring to life that 
which is dead. 








and public spirited ladies by the 
Indian Association of Alberta. 


Direccor J. F. Dion of Gurney- 
ville local reports much interest 
in the I.A.A. in northeastern Al- 
berta, as a result of the meeting 
he convened in August. For some 
years Mr. Dion has worked hard, 
in the face of much discourage- 
ment to bring about this awaken- 
ing of our brothers in that area. 
This is the stuff of which the LA.A. 
is made. We are proud of you, 
Brother Dion, and your associates. 


Thanks to the efforts of Chief 
Frank Cardinal of Enilda organ- 
ization is going ahead in the dis- 
trict north of Lesser Slave Lake. 

Copies of important documents 
have been’ recently obtained 
through the I.A.A. for our brothers 
at Alexander Reserve. 


Every member should know that 
President Callihoo has been one 
of the busiest men in Alberta in 
giving a great deal of personal at- 
tention to the needs of the Alexis 
Reserve. We believe that his 
efforts will shortly bear definite 
results. 


Many of our people are returning 
completely cured from the Charles 
Camsell Hospital in Edmonton. 
The work of Dr. Stone, Dr. Melt- 
zer and their staff. has been a great 
boon to the Indians of. Alberta. 
Albert Waters and Andy Shade 
are among the latest to return. 

Chief David Crowchild reports 
that enrolment at Sarcee day 
school now exceeds the seating 
capacity. Keep it up, Sarcee! 
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Klemtu’s Last Link With the Past 
By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


With the pass- 
ing of Ada 
Hall our last 
link with the 
past is sev- 
ered. Ada Hall 
came from a 
high ranking 
family, and 
due to. that 
position her 
upbringing 
was strict and 
deciplined un- 
der old tribal 
life and laws 
that are now 
all but forgot- 
ten. She at- 





tributed her 
longevity to 
the strict up- 
bringing 
among the na- 
tives in the 
past while yet 
untouched and 
degenerated by 
by civilizatiorf. 
Although she 
was very old 
and spent with 
age, she re- 
tained her full 
faculties, hear- 
ing, sight and 
her full set of 
teeth. Her ex- 


act age is unknown, but she was believed to have been a hundred years 
old, for she began life in a crude primitive native dwelling of the past 
and for constant fear of the warriors from the Haida Tribes across the 
waters, her birthplace was barricaded 


She lived to see and admire the fifth generation of her direct de- 
cendants and she also lived to hear of the white man’s latest fearful 
and destructive bomb which can leave a whole city in desolation and 
smoking ruins in a split second. 


She knew and loved Indian legends and history. It was interesting 
to listen to her as she reminisced of the past. Her wisdom was immense 
and she gladly imparted her knowledge to the younger generation. She 
was a living repertory of native songs, lullabies, love and dirges; songs 
= have passed from generation to generation, and her own compo- 
sitions. 


At an early age she was a solo dancer and mastered the native’s 
own intricate steps. As age advanced she specialized in basket and 
mat-making for a pastime and these were expertly done. Shé was 
also an authority on primeval methods of preserving meat, fish and 
wild berries. 


It was a summer's day when she offered her last silent prayer and 
came to the end of her long journey in life. The sun was setting in 
the west casting its last rays across the skies and painting gold, ame- 
thyst and azure colors on the hanging clouds. It was a strange pano- 
Tama and it seemed a symbol that this grand old and eminent lady 
had entered the realm of spléndor, “the Happy Hunting Ground” of 
the Red man. She'll never have to suffer privation under domination 


of a phlegmatic government that has not granted Pensions to the 
North American Indian. 
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Red River Valley 


By “WHITE EAGLE” 


On September 24, 1738, Pierre 
Gaultier de Varennes and his three 
sons, were the first white men to 
see this level prairie valley, over 
eighty miles in width with black 
loam eight feet in depth. It had 
taken them six years to come 
from Montreal over land, river and 
lake, to see herds of buffalo graz- 
ing on abundant grass, together 
with other animal and bird life, 
which the Indians described as the 
valley of Man it o ba, meaning 
God’s Country. - 


They named the great eight hun- 
dred mile river, which flows north 
into Lake Winnipeg, the Red River, 
on account of the color of its 
water, and in the elbow where an- 
other river joined it from the 
west, which they named Assini- 
boine. They chose the site where 
the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company 
built Fort Garry, the first business 
place of the white man on our Can- 
adian prairies. Only the north 
gateway of the old fort remains. 
Around it has been built the city 
of Winnipeg, with its clean wide 
streets, well structed public build- 
ings, beautiful parks and comfort- 
able homes. The hospitality of the 
citizens can best be described in 
the words of an old Ojibwa Indian 
song: 


Come sit by our firesides and 
linger, 
Do not hurry to bid us Good-bye; 
There is plenty for all in Manitoba, 
Where friendships are warm and so 
true. 


In 1747, the Nor-West Fur Trad- 
ing Company of Montreal estab- 
lished Lower Fort Garry, east of 
the river and 20 miles north, where 
the town of Selkirk is now. These 
two places were the centre of white 
man activity on our plains until, 
April, 1802, when a trail twisted 
westward over 800 miles, to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
where Fort Rocky Mountain 
House was established that year, 
on the Clearwater and Saskatche- 
wan rivers. 


In 1807, Marie Anne Lagimoniere 
journeyed, with her husband, from 
Montreal to Fort Garry, and built 
their home east of the Red River, 
opposite the fort. She was the first 
white woman in what is now Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming and 
Oregon. 


In 1811, Lord Selkirk, Scottish 
combination of idealist, soldier of 
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fortune, visionary and busine 
man, who had a controlling int 
est in both the big compan 
brought out over a_ hun 
families from Scotland, via 
son’s Bay, landing at the mouth 
the Nelson River ... where Thom 
Button, an English sailor, was { 
first white man to set foot on sx 
that is now Manitoba, in the ye 
1612, from his ship “Discovery” 
55 tons, naming the river after 
sailing master. Up this river q 
over Lake Winnipegosis, throy 
the marshes and across Lake Win 
peg they came to the Red Riy 
Valley, where they built the 
homes opposite Lower Fort Gam 
These cheerful agriculturists y 
had brought the household goo 
farming implements, fiddle 
pipers and the Rev. James Cam 
bell, their auld kirk minister, by 
the first Protestant church on ¢ 
plains, and with their oxen ploy 
the first sod at Kildonan, that w 
to grow the finest wheat in t 
world. 

In 1818, about a hundred Fren 
families arrived via overland fr 
Quebec, and settled east of 
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ver opposite Fort Garry. They 
had imported from France and 
brought with them, a number of 
bells, these were arranged in the 
pelfry of the first Catholic church 
on our prairies, under the direction 
the yee the Rev. Joseph Norbert Pre- 

“Mencher and Rev. Father Severe 
Dumoulin, and every morning and 
vening since then they can be 
heard for miles, the sweet music of 
he chiming bells of St. Boniface. 


No history of the Red River Val- 
ley would be complete without 
mention of the two big buffalo 
hunts held each year in June and 
October. Perhaps the hunt of Oc- 
ober, 1840, was the most colorful, 
when 1210 Red River (two-wheeled 
and made entirely of wood) carts 
drawii by oxen, 850 ponies and 1600 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE!! 


men, women and children, were in 
the caravan that went from the set- 
tlements; 1300 buffalo were slain 
in one day, the meat cured and 
made into pemican, which would 
keep perfectly fresh with natural 
taste for years. 


On July 15, 1870, the Red River 
Valley in Canada (8000 square 
miles) became the province of 
Manitoba, with Adams George 
Archibald as Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Alfred Boyd was sworn in as 
the first premier on September 16; 
Fort Garry became Winnipeg, the 
capital; the crocus was the floral 
emblem and the buffalo was on the 
coat-of-arms. Manitoba was en- 
larged in 1881 and again in 1912, 
it now covers from Ontario to 
Saskatchewan, and the _ interna- 
tional line to almost the Arctic 
Circle. It is the only prairie prov- 
ince that has a sea coast. 


On November 20, 1871, the first 
telegram was sent from Winnipeg 
to Ottawa. The spring of 1872, 
James J. Hill, an active young Ca- 
nadian (who later built the Great 
Northern Railway in the States), 
launched the “Selkirk,” a stern- 
wheel steamboat, on the Red River 
at Winnipeg, but it was not until 
1877 that a stage service was run 
between Winnipeg and Abercrom- 
bie in Minnesota. 


In October, 1876, the firsh ship- 
ment of 857 bushels of wheat was 
sent from Kildonan by boat, wagon 
and train, via St. Paul and Chicago 
to Toronto, to be used for seed in 
Ontario. On December 7, 1878, the 
first train arrived at St. Boniface, 
over the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Manitoba Railway, crossing the 
international line at Emerson. 


On July 26, 1881, the locomotive, 
“Countess of Dufferin,” proudly 
wheeled her way into Winnipeg, 
pulling the first Canadian Pacific 
Railway train from Montreal... . 
Today, this grand old engine is the 
centre of a square of beautiful 
flowers and lawn, just east across 
Higgins avenue from the C.P.R. 
station, where she has often heard 
the song of the pioneers: 


“Pack up your duds, 

Bid goodbye to your ma, 
And come away out 

To Man-it-o-ba.” 
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Indian Dept. 
Starts New 
Homes Program 


Despite an acute shortage of 
building material and _ skilled 
labor, encouraging progress has 
been made on reserves in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Que- 
bec’ in the construction of houses 
for Indian veterans of the armed 
forces under the regulations of fhe 
Veterans’ Land Act, according to 
an announcement made at Ottawa 
by the Hon. J. Allison Glen, min- 
ister of mines and resources. 

Discussing the important  re- 
establishment program being un- 
dertaken under the supervision of 
the Indian Affairs Branch, Mr. 
Glen stated that the houses, all 
of which are two-storey or one 
and a half-storey construction, com- 
pare favorably with those built by 
veterans or for veterans anywhere 
throughout the Dominion. 

Settlement of Indian veterans on 
Kingsclear Reserve in New Bruns- 
wick is proceeding as fast as the 
supply of materials and labor will 
permit, and the type of house be- 
ing constructed is far above that 








usually found on an Indian reserve. 
Three veterans’ houses have been 
practically completed, and_ the 
foundations for others are being 
laid. Elsewhere in New Brunswick, 
four new houses have been con- 
structed on Devon Reserve, and 
on Woodstock Reserve one new 
house has been built and improve- 
ments have been made to an ex- 
isting home. Good progress has 
been made in the settlement of 
Indian veterans on small holdings 
on the Toblique Reserve, where 
work has been done on five houses, 
one of which is new. This new 
building has been wired for elec- 
tricity, and arrangements are be- 
ing made to extend the service tq 
the section of the village being: 
opened up for veterans’ houses. , 

Houses have been built and’ 
others are in the course of con- 
struction at the Eskasoni Reserve 
in Nova Scotia, and plans have 
been made for building programs 
at other reserves in that province, 
including Shubenacadie, and also 
at Burnt Church, Big Cove, Eel 
Ground and Red Bank in New 
Brunswick. Indians in the Resti- 
gouche Reserve in Quebec are also 
displaying an enthusiastic attitude 
toward the house-building project. 
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There is Nothing ... There is One 


The odd time the words of a stranger make an impression. 
During a few minutes discourse in a street car, one stranger said, 
“If you really want something and work hard enough for it, 
there is nothing to stop you and no one can stop you.” He him- 
self had spent nineteen years in research alone, and he at last 
found what he wanted. The Indians of Canada want opportunity, 
we are just starting a united fight for it, can we at this stage say 
with conviction, “There is nothing, there is no one can stop us”? 

The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia and other Or- 
ganizations have worked towards this goal for years, but it is 
only recently that there is a general stirring. There are several 
Organizations throughout Canada to be sure, but with excep- 
tion in detail, the goal is one, greater opportunity. Alfred 
Adams, one of the original founders of The Native Brotherhood 
of British Columbia, carried this ideal in his heart to the day of 
his death. In trying to establish the Brotherhood he spent con- 
siderable money on travelling expenses, so he could help to 
organize his brothers throughout the province, even if it left 
his family in want. At such time he would call his family to- 
gether and apologize, “I may never see the fruits of my labor, 
but it is because you and your children may get some benefit 
from my work that I must strive to better conditions for our 
race.” We cannot let such a man down. Today his children 
have their children and though much ground work has been 
done, and much other good has been done, is there any real 
change in the opportunity offered? The Greek philosophy that 
you must pay Fate before expecting returns means that we 
must work, and the fact that Indians in Canada comprise only 
one percent of the total population means we must work 
TOGETHER. 

This month The Native Voice completes its first year of pub- 
lication. We have learned very very much in this wonderful, 
hectic year, and it has not all been journalism! We have made 
many mistakes, but nearly everyone has been quick to forgive 
and forget. We wish to put in a special word of thanks to our 
Advertisers for their generosity and patience, to the many in- 
dividuals and organizations who have lént a willing hand, to 
the daily publications who have co-operated in many ways to 
the extent of lending cuts whenever asked. We even say a sly 
thank you to those who have howled at us with good humour, 
“PLEASE remember I’m a subscriber!” We've learned that 
people are eager to help, eager to learn more about our history, 
etc. Naturally we had dreams about the scope of the material 
we would one day use, the territory we would cover, the quality 
and number of people we would interest. But the progress 
made in the last few months has left us giddy. With the ap- 
pointment of Big White Owl as Eastern Editor we will very soon 
cover Canada; we have the promise of the keen support of 
Alaska, and already have the steady contributions of Chief 
Shup-She in the United States. Our subscriptions come in from 
every part of this continent with very few states south of the 
border not represented. The Portland Museum kindly displayed 
our paper during their Exhibition of Young Native Art from 
Vancouver Island. The Harvard University, the Smithsonian 
Institute, our own University of British Columbia, the Denver 
Art Museum, Michigan University and the Seattle Museum as 
well as others are vifally interested. We even have an enquiry 
from little Laurie Hart of Prince Rupert who is in Grade three. 


Grant the Old-Age Pension to Aged Indians}: 
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Parliamentary Observer 


Reprinted with the kind permission of the Editor of THE INDIAN MISSIONARY 


RECORD, published in St. 


The House of Commons will re- 
convene in December, and, no 
doubt, the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee ‘on Indian Affairs will resume 
its sittings. The task of the third 
year Sessions of the Committee will 
consist mainly in revising the In- 
dian Act. 


During the 1946 Session 25 meet- 
ings were held, and 16 witnesses 
were heard. In 1947 there were 67 
meetings, and 102° witnesses. It is 
not likely that new witnesses will 
be called at the 1948 sessions of 
the Committee. The task of review- 
ing over 2,500 pages of evidence, 
as given by the witnesses, or con- 
tained in the various. briefs and 
submissions, has already begun. 


Various sub-committees, on 
Treaty rights and Obligations, on 
education, et: al., will continue to 
meet, and to report their recom- 
mendations to the whole Commit- 
tee. Questions of band member- 
ship, education, enfranchisement 
are still left for further considera- 
tion. There are certain recom- 
mendations, made by the Commit- 
tee last July, which are not yet 
implemented, due, perhaps, to 
lack of time. However, the reorg- 
anization of the field personnel has 
begun in the Western Provinces. 


The revision of the Indian Act 
will be the main task of the Com- 
mittee in 1948. The legal code for 
the Indians of Canada should not 
be, in our mind, something definite 
and absolute, but it should be sup- 
ple enough to meet changing condi- 
tions throughout various parts of 
the country, and to allow for the 
rapid economic changes which we 
may experience within the next 
few years. The basic rights of the 
Indians should be clearly defined in 
the new Act, as well as the princi- 





Boniface, Man., by the Oblate Fathers. 


ples of policies which will guide 
the present and future administrat. 
ors of the Act. 

We hope the law-makers of ou 
country will be inspired more by 
the outlook for the future, than by 
reverence for the past. The United 
States Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934 has many good points, speci 
ally in this that it left the Indian 
free to accept the new deal which 
was offered to them. There the 
administrators took the proposed 
reform legislation to- the Indian 
in regional meetings, and (through 
the Indians assembled there), 
back to all the Indian Communities, 
The Act, when passed, was 
arranged with a referendum s0 
that each single tribe or band might 
adopt or reject it by majority vote, 

A provision in the new Act allow. 
ing the incorporation of Indian 
bands, to give them the privilege to 
run their own affairs, would be the 
first step in bringing true demo 
cracy to the Indians of Canada. 

As the political forecast is fora 
a general election, very likely in 
1948, we hope the work of the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Indian 
Affairs will complete its task dur 
ing the next session. In the early 
winter of 1948 a convention of the 
executive of the Liberal party, now 
in power, will be called to meet in 
Ottawa. This will be followed by 
a national party convention some 
time in August to chose a new 
leader for the party. The Indians 
of Canada owe a great debt to the 
Hon. Mr. King for the continued 
interest he has shown in their 
affairs, especially in having insti 
tuted the Special Committee of the 
Senate and of the House of Com- 
mons to investigate and to renov- 
ate the Indian Act. eo 
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She says “We are interested in learning about Indians.” Such 
an enquiry is worth a month’s work. 

In fact we sometimes wonder who the Boogey Man is? Our #itor, 
deaiings with the officials of the Indian Department have proved #°?" 
them to be courteous and willing to do more than their share. os 
Our Doctors are doing a magnificent job and put in many weary [py, fo 
after-hours. Our fight is more with the Unthinking, who in Mur pz 
ignorance are prone to discriminate—and—with the present jj Your 
system of government which spoon feeds us. This spoon feeding f° ©" 
cannot nourish respect or responsibility; it is up to us to dis Sa 
card the spoon. dice it 

These comprise our fight for opportunity, and if we work § the 
hard enough, there is nothing to stop us—there is no one who mp%ul 
can stop us! "1 . 
4 as 
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OUR MAIL BOx 


Write to The VOICE any News of Interest 
in your District, etc. 























Editor, The Native Voice: In 


eeting some members of the In- 
ian Arts and Welfare Society at 














he home of the president, Dr. 
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andwell expressed gratification at 


e work which was being accomp- 
hed by this society in fostering 
artisti¢ ability of the native 
He referred particularly 
the B.C. Indian School chil- 
n’s paintings which our society 
ought together, and which are 
ow on exhibition in Portland, 
», These will be shown in the 


ancouver Art Gallery from No- 


mber 25 to December 15. 
MISS ELLEN HART, 
Honorary Secretary. 





Editor, The Native Voice: Just 
word of congratulation on the 
arked advance in the October 
mber of The Native Voice in 
e realization of its title by the 
any contained forms of informa- 
on from far and near from those 
ow Canadians of ours in whose 
fairs and accomplishments many 
us desire to arouse more pub- 
interest. This must be a great 
hcouragement to you and your 
leagues who are working hard 
this end. 

Personally I look forward to the 
adual expansion of your news- 
thering sources so that they will 
ent east and north as well as 
e west and south of this vast 
ovince. Enduring advances are 
ose which are based on sure 
undations. Confidence in a new 
iture gains respect when these 
e laid with patience and perse- 
ance, so feel encouraged to 
evere in well doing which car- 
ps with invaluable and essential 


perience. 
ALICE RAVENHILL 





Westbank, B.C. 
litor, The Native Voice. 
Dear Sirs: I have received two 
pies of The Native Voice in re- 
y to my request for a sample 
Py, for which many thinks. I like 
ur paper, and wish you‘ success 
your aims, which are long over- 
€. Enclosed is $1.50 for a year’s 
dscription. I wonder if you could 
‘me have copies of The Native 
ice in which the back numbers 
the songs of Uailmit appear? 
should so like to have the com- 
te series of these translations, 
I as very much interested in 
ian lore, and also in the de- 
opment of Indian culture, etc. 
MRS. DAVID GELLATLY 





ditor Native Voice: I am writ- 
my Doctor’s Dissertation on the 
ject of Vocational Re-education 
Native Craftsmen. Do you have 
terial that would give informa- 
M on the following subjects: Na- 
€ Indian crafts, Programs to 
Serve or increase production of 
litional crafts, Information on 
ernment attitudes toward na- 
crafts, New directions in which 
Native crafts could be turned 
order to survive, or other in- 
hation helpful in the originating 
Programs designed to re-estab- 
OF perpetuate craftwork and 
litional designs among native 
tsmen? Thank you. 
WILLIAM E. DAYWALT, 

P Tenth St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


British Columbia House, 

1—3 Regent St., London, S.W.1. 
Major J. S. Matthews, V.D., 

City Archivist, City Hall, 
Vancouver, B-C., Canada. 
Dear Major Matthews: 

Thank you for your letter in 
which you kindly enclosed copy of 
The Native Voice, the official 
journal of the Indians of British 
Columbia. . 

I am carrying out your sugges- 
tion and sending this forward to 
Mr. Cecil Piper (the place is Rich- 
mond, Surrey, where Captain Van- 
couver lies buried and where much 
is preserved about Vancouver City, 
,etc.), but I should advise you he 
is now retired from his position as 
librarian. 

I have suggested to Mr. Piper 
he may, after perusal, care to hand 
the copy of the paper to his suc- 
cessor in office. It was a kindly 
thought which prompted you to 
send it to me. 

W. A. McADAM, 
Agent General in United Kingdom. 





Division, Grade 3, 
King Edward School, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Editor, Native Voice: Have you 
any information or publications 
that would help us learn about In- 
dians? We are interested mainly 
in the Indians who live in this area. 
(MISS) LAURIE HART 





Editor, Native Voice: In page 13 
of The Pension, the old age pen- 
sioners magazine, November issue, 
there is an interesting article taken 
from the Calgary Herald of Sep- 
tember 22 issue, regarding Pen- 
sions for Indians. It mentions the 
impression some people have that 
Indians do not pay taxes. Of 
course anyone who thinks knows 
that they pay all taxes the rest of 
us pay except land taxes. The In- 
dians pay motor licenses, income 
taxes, gas taxes, etc. 

I was amused one day when a 
white man was talking to an In- 
dian friend of mine about not pay- 
ing taxes. My Indian friend, Jim- 
mie, pulled out a package of 
cigarettes and said: “Did the store- 
keeper take off the excise tax 
paper on this packet before he sold 
them to me? It looks as if it is 
still on the packet, and that shows 
I had to pay the tax.” 

Recently a man in Enderby was 
complaining about the Indian re- 
serve being tight up against the 
town of Enderby. I asked him why 
did the town of Enderby build up 
against the reserve, as the reserve 
was here first. He had not thought 


of that. 
H. J. BLURTON 





Council of Women 
Hold Meeting 


North Shore Local Council of 
Women met in the Community 
Centre, Seventeenth and Bellevue, 
West Vancouver, on Monday Oc- 
tober 27, at 2 p.m. : 

Delegates reported on the semi- 
annual provincial meeting held re? 
cently in Nanaimo. At 3 p.m. Dr. 
Norman Black spoke on “Canada’s 
Duty to Her Native Peoples.” 


Out of The Tepee 


“Out of the Tepee” is an attrac- 
tive new publication, the material 
for which was ably gathered by 
the committee on missionary edu- 
cation (the United Church of Can- 
ada), with illustrations by courtesy 
of Miss Viola Daly, Montreal; Dr. 
G. E. Darby, Bella Bella, B.C.; Dr. 
D. G. Ridout, Toronto, and Rev. 
D. J. Scoates, Dalhousie, N.B. 

The plan of this book is to ac- 
quaint Canadian boys and girls 
with some of the facts regarding 
the origin of the Canadian Indian; 
“their contribution to our national 
life, as well as their hopes for the 
future.” 

The first chapter, “The Indians 
of Canada,” outlines who the Na- 
tive people are, according to Dr. 
Marius Barbeau. 

The second chapter titled “Gifts 
from the Tepee and Long House,” 
outlines contributions of Natives 
of this country—“The French ex- 
plorers learned that crude living 
conditions were not a true indica- 
tion of Indian character and cul- 
ture. They found them to be 
brave, courteous and dignified in 
their first contacts. From these 
people we have inherited some 
things now regarded as distinctive- 
ly Canadian. Among these are the 
birch-bark canoe, snowshoes, to- 
boggan, corn, maple syrup and 
maple sugar and the game of la- 
crosse. 

“Heber Martin—a full-blooded 
Mohawk from near Brantford, Ont., 
was well known. For years he 
has carried on an extensive busi- 
ness as one of the largest makers 
of lacrosse sticks in Canada. Many 
Indians have distinguished them- 
selves as long-distance runners. 
Tom Longboat of the Six Nations 
Reservation near Brantford and Joe 
Keep of Norway House, Manitoba, 
are the best known. The former 
won many marathon races and held 
the world’s record for 15 miles. He 
represented Canada at the Olympic 
Games in 1908 at London, England. 
The late Pauline Johnson is re- 
garded as one of our great Cana- 
dian poets. He did more than 
anyone else to reveal this treasure 
of Indian lore. Miss Frances Nick- 
awa, a young Cree woman from 
Norway House, became a noted 
elocutionist and interpreter of In- 
dian life. She not only appeared 
in all parts of Canada, but also in 
the United States and Great Britain 
where she gave a command per- 
formance before King George and 
Queen Mary. 

“While most of our Indian fellow- 
countrymen live on land or depend 
mostly on fishing and hunting, many 
are now entering industry, business 
and professions. Brigadier-General 
O. M. Martin commanded a Cana- 
dian infrantry brigade in the Sec- 
ond World War and is now a 
magistrate of York Township (To- 
ronto), Ontario. George Clutesi of 
Vancouver Island is becoming in- 
creasingly well-known as an artist. 
His paintings of Indians and Indian 
life are quite unique in style and 
composition.” 

Chapter three, “Contributions of 
the Church to Indian Life” is di- 
vided into three parts. 

A. “Through the Preacher,” tells 
the story of a missionary and his 
loyal wife through hardships. “The 
hymns were greatly loved. The 
old sang with closed eyes because 
they knew them so well. Sometimes 
a tear ran down a brown furrowed 


cheek as memories were roused by 
the singing.” 

“Though suffering from malnu- 
trition, ragged, dirty, thin, yet learn- 
ing to read was most exciting. They 
loved the rhythm of poetry. Among 
the Indian people there were few 
things of beauty. The exorbitant 
cost of living left no money for 
luxuries. The little children so 
loved pretty things. At Christmas 
time when the concert was all 
ready and it was time to trim the 
tree, they would take the shininig 
Christmas ornaments in their little 
thin brown hands and say in their 
soft beautifully spoken English, 
‘How very beautiful teacher!’ 

“All too soon the years sped by. 
Death from tuberculosis claimed 
Many young people. The A-rya-ha- 
May-ga-mow and his wife learned 
not to say a man was lazy and shift- 
less. They knew that the Indian 
went as long as he could before 
giving into the dread scourge 
caused by lack of food and through 
inability to buy enough at prevail- 
ing high prices, and above all the 
crowded, unsanitary living condi- 
tions. 

B. “Through the teacher” clari- 
fies much of the confusion about 
education. -One graphic sentence 
reads ‘A very common question 
asked of workers in Indian resi- 
dential schools is this: Is it not 
true that the Indian child when 
he is let out of school returns to 
the reserve and follows the accus- 
tomed pattern of his parents? It is 
partially true, but do you not 
think it is asking rather much to 
expect a public school child to re- 
turn to his native village and be- 
come a reformer?” 

C. “Through the Doctor” is a 
powerful chapter and shows how 
the Doctors with the help of the 
Church have raised the health and 
general welfare so that now the 
Indian people are an increasing, 
rather than a decreasing race. 

Chapter Five — “The Indian 
Speaks” is spoken by A Treaty 
Indian and A Young Veteran. Both 
pieces are well-spoken, but the 
Young Veteran punches straight 
from the shoulder: “I think of 





(Continued on Page 13) 
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George Clutesi Broadcasts 
Indian Folk Tales 


From Canada’s western ramparts, 
the wild west coast of Vancouver 
Island where the huge green Doug- 
las firs clothe the slopes that roll 
down to meet the mighty swells 
of the Pacific, comes a new series 
of Indian folk tales presented by 
the C.B.C. for the boys and girls 
ef British Columbia. 


Completely authentic, these are 
the traditional tales of the Seshaht 
tribe, and are told by a member of 
that tribe, George C. Clutesi. 


The program is heard on CBR 
and affiliated stations of the C.B.C. 
trans-Canada network throughout 
the province on Wednesday after- 
noons at 4:30 Pacific time. 


The stories concern the ordinary 
everyday doings of the birds and 
animals and people of that part of 
the B.C. coast. Something of their 
nature can be seen in the titles, 
such as those of the two to be 
heard next Wednesday, December 
10: How Co-Ishin-Mit Ate Artu- 
shmit, and How Korshin-Mit Got 
His Broken Beak. 


These Indian folk tales are al- 
ready popular with children in 
many settlements on Vancouver 
Island, for Mr. Clutesi is a fre- 
quent guest in the elementary 
schools in the Alberni area, and 
the boys and girls beg him to come 
back time and again. With this in 
mind, program officials of the 
C.B.C. invited him to come to Van- 
couver to broadcast this series, so 
that the stories would reach an 
even wider audience. 


George Clutesi makes a full-time 
business of fishing, but he devotes 
all his evenings and holidays to his 
favorite pursuits of writing and 
painting. Every day when the fish 
are running he points the bow of 
his 33-foot boat for the open Pa- 
cific and heads out 25 to 30 miles 
from shore alone, or with a part- 
ner, to troll for salmon. While he 
works, his mind is often on the sub- 
ject matter of his writings and 
paintings. 


The names of four prominent 
British Columbians figure in his 
career—Emily Carr, Ira Dilworth, 
Lawren Harris and Anthony Walsh. 
They are the ones who encouraged 
him to go on with his work and 
who have given him much practical 
assistance. 


Mr. Clutesi first began working 
with watercolors and oils when he 
felt the urge to illustrate some of 
the stories that he had written 
down. It was Mr. Harris who 
helped him to graduate to larger 
and larger canvasses, while urg- 
ing him to keep his own vigorous 
style and not be influenced too 
much by traditional technique. 
Encouragement from Mr. Dilworth 
and Mr. Walsh led to further de- 
velopment, this Indian artist has 
now had exhibitions throughout 
the province and one-man shows 
in the Vancouver Art Gallery and 
the Seattle Art Museum. 


He was introduced to the late 
Emily Carr in 1945. Although she 
died only a few weeks later, she 
had taken the trouble to arrange 
that he should receive all her paint 
brushes, so impressed was she with 








his ability, and these are the 
brushes that he works with today. 


It was an accident that first 
brought Mr. Clutesi’s writing tal- 


‘ents to life. He was injured while 


working on a piledriver on the west 
coast and had to come to Vancou- 
ver for a period of several months. 
He took daily treatments, which 
left each afternoon free for writ- 
ing. It was then that he met Mr. 
Dilworth, who at that time was 
chief executive of the C.B.C. for 
this region. The latter was so im- 
pressed by some of his writings 
that he asked him to set down the 
whole collection, and these are the 
ones which are being heard in the 
current series. 


The complete series of the C.B.C. 
broadcast are to be printed in The 
Native Voice, one or two stores a 
month. George Clutesi says in a 
letter to The Native Voice: 


“In closing may I say that I am 
intensely interested in my own 
people, the natives of British Co- 
lumbia, and feverently hope to see 
a new lease on life for all our na- 
tives come to a reality. I’ve seen 
the birth of our own organ, The 
Native Brotherhood; followed the 
gallant fight she has led against 
ignorance, intolerance and _ race 
prejudice. Long may The Native 
Voice function—great credit is due 
her editors. My sincerest admira- 
tion for you all. Keep up the fight 
you have just begun and our Great 
Councillor me with you all!” 


We are proud to present the 
introductory speech made by 
George Clutesi over the air Wed- 
nesday, November 19. 


The Force of Propaganda 


By GEORGE CLUTESI 


Propaganda can be a destructive 
force—so much so that the most 
wicked, violent of men realized this 
and developed it to the most ruin- 
ous, damnable force imaginable! 
And so, my dear friends, a form of 
propaganda has been in operation, 
fermenting unconciously God grant, 
to pull and weaken, strangle and 
kill the very spirit of the native 
peoples of this your great Do- 
minion. 


One reads and hears about the 
meanest aspects of the Indians, the 
laziest, and the dirtiest, the most 
disrespectable characters too often. 
But rarely do we hear of the good 
respectable native. I have often 
wondered why more writers and the 
man on the street too, have not 
taken some trouble to investigate 
why they have grown lazy, why 
they have succumbed to filth and 
decadance. Were they not just a 
few years ago regarded as a noble 
and proud race? Proud of their 
ancestry, proud of their accom- 
plishments as_ artists, carvers, 
dancers, composers of songs, sing- 
ers of their own songs, story-tellers, 
orators, hunters, warriors and 
proud of the body the Great Spirit 
gave them? 


I believe propaganda had a direct 
and crippling effect on the entire 
structure of the native. He was 
called a dirty Siwash, he was 
—branded lazy, shiftless, no good 
and Cultus heathen. I am sorry to 
say that I have had the misfortune 
to hear some of these accusations 
personally, but very proud that I 
have defended our honor and have 
seen some others do so with fists 
and to this day I am intensely 
proud of them for their brave 
stand. 








West Coast Tales on CBR 








Authentic folk tales of Canada’s west coast are told for British 
Columbians by the Vancouver Island writer and painter, George Clu- 
tesi, above, whose broadcasts are heard each Wednesday afternoon at 
4:30 from Vancouver over CBS and a province-wide network. 

The stories are the traditional folk lore of the Seshaht tribe, which 
have been handed down from father to son for generations. Mr. Clutesi 
is a fisherman who has to do his writing and painting in his spare 
time, but his work is so striking that it attracted the attention of the 
late Emily Carr who left him her complete set of brushes in her will. 


Mr. Clutesi’s tales are popular with boys and girls alike, and for 


his current CBC series his own five 


enthusiastic listeners! 


children are amongst his most 





How can one keep his faith a 
his conceptions of life if eve 
where he turns he hears his na 
persistently disparaged? What ¢ 
can he do but sink into despon 
ency, take to drink and finally } 
come bitter to very life itself. 1 
many drown their sorrows in 
fire-water his white brother p 
vides for him, and it is no wonde 
that he is cultus when under j 
evil influence. The pent-up ; 
juries that he silently sustain 
from the too many indiscre 
remarks made of his name, « 
plodes. A coward’s way I admi 
nevertheless an outlet to rele 
his injured and sensitive feeling 
Because the average Indian pn 
feel bitter today is no proof th 
they are all that way. 


May I say that far too many 
our white brothers refuse to lo 
at what is under the rough s 
of the Indian, the oboriginal 
of this beautiful new world. 
my dear friends, I am_ happy 
say that there are some who ha 
done so, some strong, honest 3 
sympathetic men and women W 
have the wisdom to investiage, 
prod, to coax, and to look at w 
goes on in his mind. I believe tl 
they, these few wise men, fou 
some creditable things, yes, e 
some instructive material that} 
proved its value. I have a fix 
conviction that they will unco 
untold subject material that 
contribute to the benefit of the 
own culture. 


It is through these understandi 
few that more and more of our 0 
have found themselves once agil 
It is through their true sympathe 
attitude that the Indian regail 
more and more of his confident 
The erstwhile silent Indian 
more nods his head in assent 
cause that is the surest and q 
est way to get rid” of unfavoré 
queries. I believe that today 
is ready to divulge more and m 
of the intimate aspects surro 
ing his past culture, his seemi 
peculiar customs, and the cone 
tions of his past life. He 
emerging from the spell that 
retired into so completely but 
few decades ago. Once more is 
holding: his head high as of 0 
with a look that will meet yo 
own. For he _ is _ beginning 
enquire, to seek, yes to demand! 
adjustments and restitutions. M 
and more native people are ' 
ning creditable places in the Mf 
fessional and industrial world 
taking on _ responsibilities. 
have blazed the trail for others 
follow. They have broken 
ground; proved beyond meas 
that his vocabylary consists 
more than the oft rediculed “wW 
too often this has been associi 
with all Indians. He is again! 
ing his tongue, his thoughts 
re-awakening and throbbing ! 
life, breaking out in period 
edited, managed and financed 
themselves. They are once B 
welding themselves _ into sl 
brotherhoods and associat 
throughout the Dominion. 
movement is still in its in 
yet the glowing results achi 
prove without doubt the cull 
that his ancestors had left hi 
not altogether dead, but ! 
lapsed and became dormant. 

Because of the few wise ¥ 
men who were ready to offer a! 
ing hand has he been prev 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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evel =6In Memorium 
at elwll JOHNSON—In loving memory of 
ssponmmour dear brother, Sterling John- 
lly bagmson, who passed away October 28, 
f. To@mmi946. 
in tymlSince you were called away. 
r pryggHow well do we remember that 
wonde sad and weary day. 
der if@™You suffered much, you mourned 
up i not. 
staingamwe watched you day by day. 
lis We cried and prayed that your 
ne, @ dear life would not be taken 
admi away. 
releamBut God knew best, and took you 
eelin home to rest. 
n mim Sadly missed by your loving six 
of thamisters, two brothers, your mother 
nd father. 
- Mr. and Mrs. Fred Johnson. 
ny 
to lo 
lng Songs From the 
a Haida 
10 ha II: CRYING SONG 
est 3 (Sung by a Young Initiate) 
en Wi ' 
iage, M@Mindeed, indeed, 
at WHs the pride of the coast tribes 
ve th going! 
, foumNews has reached us, 
ee ews of the Indian pride going! 
Nat 0 
a DWe have fought a battle 
_ With the Whites, 
la 
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We have lost a great battle 
t Cape Mudge with the Whites. 


ews has reached us 

That the Tanta people ‘ 

ave wiped out the Tcatcheenie 
people. 


fidemeWs has reached us 
tian MEE the battle at Howkan, 
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hen the red man slays the red 
man, 

ndeed, indeed, 

when we grow much weaker, 

rom the thousands live a dozen. 

yaw, the sick pride of the red 

men! 
Who shall help the stricken Raven? 


Judith Morgan, Painter, Indian 
Lore, B.C.’s New Artistic ‘Find’ 


By J. K. NESBITT 
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Spurred on by a crippled art 
teacher, a shy, seventeen-year-old 
Indian maiden of British Columbia, 
as pretty and sweet as Rose Marie 
of light opera fame, has excited 
artists and students of Indian folk- 
lore out west. 

Judith Phyllis Morgan is B.C.’s 
latest artistic “find.” There are 
those who have seen her work who 
insist eastern Canada will soon sit 
up and take notice of wha’ she is 
Going. Judith is one of the thirteen 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Morgan cf Kiiwanga, far in the 
wild northern interior of British 
Columbia. The area is famous for 
its totem poles, which Emily Ce:r 
painted many years ago, where A. 
M. D. Fairburn now goes each swn- 
mer so the rapidly rotting poles 
may be preserved on canvas and 
paper. 

Judith Morgan, with great brown 
eyes, a bew,tchingly gentle voice 
and soft dark brown hair down 
her bac«, had no idea she could 
paint, or even draw until less than 
a year ago. ‘tow it all came about 
is an interesting story. 

Georg Sinc!air is a young artist. 
He ot. art teacher with the 
Saanich public schools. Two years 


ritis of the spine, so badly that he 
now must use crutches, shows the 
pain of the terrible disease in his 


pale face. He was unable to carry- 


on his work in Saanich. His wife 
fourd a position for herself at the 
United Church of Canada’s Indian 
Residential School at Alberni, on 
the West Coast of Vancouver 
Island. Mr. Sinclair went with 
her. Physically unable to do much 
work, he found time heavy on his 
hands. He thought that if he could 
get some of the Indian children in- 
terested in drawing it would help 
him—and perhaps them. 


One of the youngsters who went 
to the first art class was Judith 
Morgan. The Dominion Govern- 
ment’s Department of Health at 
the time was conducting a poster 
competition among children in In- 
dian residential schools across Can- 
ada. Judith entered and her work 
amazed Mr. Sinclair. It was judged 
the best in the school. The boys 
who came second and third in the 
Alberni competition, won prizes in 
the Dominion-wide contest. Judith 
didn’t place at all. Mr. Sinclair 
has never been able to understand 
this. It was a blow to him, but 
Judith was not discouraged. She 
plunged into her new-found work 


with all the fervor of one inspired. 

“She almost wore me to death,” 
says Mr. Sinclair, sure that he is 
now coaching one of Canada’s com- 
ing painters of note. 


TEMPERA AND CHALK 


Early in June the B.C. Indian 
Arts and Welfare Society, which 
is doing splendid work among JIn- 
dians, proving to white people that 
Indians, when given the oppor- 
tunity, are industrious, clean and 
imaginative, staged its annual In- 
dian handicraft show in the Pro- 
vincial Museum at Victoria. A $150 
scholarship was offered to the In- 
dian child winning the art exhibit. 
The judges had no hesitation in 
awarding it to Judith Phyllis Mor- 
gan, though other children had en- 
tered splendid specimens. Lawren 
Harris, one of the original “Group 
of Seven,” whose members en- 
couraged Emily Carr to carry on 
in spite of terrific odds, when he 
saw photographic reproductions of 
Miss Morgan’s work, could hardly 
wait to get her exhibit into the 
Art Gallery at Vancouver. He and 
other artists of the B.C. coast have 
no hesitation in calling Miss Mor- 
gan a discovery, with talent far 
above the average. 

Until mid-August, Judith worked 
in the Provincial Museum at Vic- 
toria studying ‘the tribal customs 
and costumes of her ancestors, 
drawing and coloring them. Her 
pictures were daily being seen by 
hundreds of American tourists, 
many of whom quite frankly ad- 
mitted they were fascinated. Judith 
spent two weeks with her parents 
and then returned to Alberni to 
high school. 


Mr. Sinclair says “I’d like to be 
able to send some of her work to 
eastern Canada—Lm sure everyone 
there would be delighted with it. 
It has a style quite its own. 


The Morgans have a big farm at 
Kitwanga. The father and his sons 
in winter work in the sawmills, in 
summer in the canneries along the 
Skeena and Nass Rivers. The fam- 
ily descended from chiefs and 
heroes of the Tsimshian Tribe, one 
of the noblest of Canada’s Indian 
races. 


Judith Morgan, once she started 
to paint, found she had an aston- 
ishing memory. She surprised her 
teacher by recalling her grand- 
father, who had been dead a few 
years, and what he wore on cere- 
monial occasions. Provincial Gov- 
ernment anthropologists who have 
checked on her memory have 
found it correct to the most minute 
detail. Judith was able to recall 
old tribal dances she had observed 
as a little girl. She proceeded to 
put her memory down on paper. 

One of her pictures is entitled 
“Tsimshian Dance at Kitwanga.” It 
is a memory drawing of the artist’s 
grandfather wearing Amelite head- 
dress, with Eagle Crest and coronet 
of sea lion whiskers, from which 
eagle down is scattered to bring 
good luck to all on whom it falls. 
The dance takes place in the in- 
terior of a great hall, with fire- 
light casting shadows on the walls 
and ceiling. 

Miss Morgan works in tempera 
and chalk. She has done two stud- 
ies from life of Indians in native 
dress. She has called a study of 
her grandfather “Tsimshian In- 
dian.” It shows the old man in his 
tribal costume, headdress of the 
Grouse Crest, button blanket on 
his arm. 





(Continued on Page 12) 
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FORCE OF PROPAGANDA 
(Continued from Page 10) 





upon to break the shell into which 
he crept. Today the province-wide 
conventions they hold and whose 
management is creditable in any 
man’s language, has brought forth 
native men whose minds are sur- 
prisingly alert and whose wisdom 
is most desirable. Incidentally, 
dear friends, the principles of 
democracy reign supreme in these 
conventions. They too nursed and 
fostered back to life the remnants 
of a once proud race. The ashes of 
his past have been gathered to- 
gether, rekindled and they have 
begun to burn anew. Keep up the 
fight you brave leaders. In this 
young hour you have shown your 
wisdom. With your’ guidance 
have we broken the surface of the 
tide that so nearly engulfed us to 
its entirety. The under-tow is 
weakening the straw that you grab- 
bed proved to be a strong helping 
and understanding hand. Hang on, 
fight, your job has just begun. 


You, Mr. Average Man on the 
street, please don’t misunderstand 
me, we don’t want you to fuss over 
us. Our pride forbids that. But 
we want you to forget that there 
are such words as “A DIRTY Sl- 
WASH.” Think before you con- 
demn. Think! Have you been par- 
ticipating in this propaganda? Have 
you all unbeknown’ to your better 
judgment, been instrumental in the 
degradation of a once proud and 
noble race? Lay off and give us a 
fighting chance. That is all we ask. 
We shall rise again, this time to 
adjust ourselves to a new culture. 
This new philosphy of yours is 
different. Totally opposite to that 
of our own. Ours was to give, 
yours to grab, accumulate and to 
store. A sound ideal, but it will 
take time for the transition. It 
is with these ideas and convictions 
that I approach this subject. With 
this in my heart have I attempted, 
however, feebly, to acquaint you 
with few of the countless native 
folk lore tales and eventually, I 
hope, some of the interesting West 
Coast legends from the eyes and 
viewpoint of the Indian himself; 
with none of the worst aspects, but 
rather to tell in a way it was in- 
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tended. 

If I judge a town by the few 
tumbled down shacks in the slum 
area without investigating the 
whole, I am a fool. Yet, some are 
prone to do just that in passing 
judgment on us. 

Indians of yesterday were clever 
artists, carvers, basket and blanket 
weavers, they made beautiful can- 
vas head dresses, grotesque masks 
that possessed their own individual 
personality. The practice of dis- 
tortion was followed to achieve 
more strength to emphasize more 
feeling, rather than to gain recogni- 
tion by virtue of originality, unlike 
those who go to the extreme to 
gain that end today. The variety 
of ‘designs they employed were 
numerous indeed and were seldom 
repeated by the different houses or 
clans. The colors the artists, carv- 
ers and basket weavers created and 
used were fast and has withstood 
the ravages of time. 

Their hunting was full of romance 
as well as exciting. The methods 
they employed would make a story 
‘iin themselves. Their fishing, too, 
was romantic venture, for they 
fished the smallest species, to mam- 
mals of the sea—in fragile canvas, 
with the bow and arrow, or impos- 
ing whale harpoons. Their cloth- 
ing was rough, sometimes woven, 





sometimes tanned from the skin 
of the elusive sea otter whose 
pelts later were reserved for the 
use of rich oriental princes and for 
royal robes. 

Their food was plain, wholesome 
and certainly balanced. The herbs, 
roots, barks, bulbs and greens they 
utilized have startled even the 
medical world. They practised a 
form of severe rub-down of the 
entire body with sweet-smelling 
evergreens, cold spring or sea 
water, this practice was begun when 
a child was very young and he ad- 
hered to this rule rigidly, including 
it with the principles of his daily 
conduct. Body odor was frowned 
upon and was shunned especially 
by hunters. More so _ because 
catching their game depended on 
close proximity to their quarry. 
Thus human ordor was quite un- 
known. 

The Native gave guidance to his 
children while they were still very 
young, while he could still hold 
them on his knees and impart what 
was in his heart to his offspring. 

This was begun by telling simple 
and yet instructive, educational 
stories, stories of animal life, stories 
of bird life and finally stories and 
legends of their ancestors. The 
child was taught the stark realities 
of life such as they were in those 
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rugged days. He was taught t 
pray, to beseech in the wilderness 
in the depths of the forests, in his 
sacred bathing pools or caverns ty 
the Great Spirit that created hin 
and who provided for the Monno, 
He was taught to give, to provite 
for his clan, to make that his 
supreme mission in life. His philo. 
sophy demanded of him severe 
sacrifices and self denials, life de 
manded of him a sound body. He 
o- both and so life was 
ull. 












































































JUDITH MORGAN 
(Continued from Page 11) 


In the exhibit that has so in. 
pressed Victoria are two chalk 
drawings—one of: her classroom # 
Alberni, another of a family cedy 
berry dish, used to serve honored 
guests, the carved owl at one end 
the raven at the other. 

Officers and members of BC. 
Indian Arts and Welfare Society 
are delighted at their scholarship 
winner. They point out .Miss Mor 
gan is not only adding to British 
Columbia and shows promise . 
becoming a splendid artist, but is 
also showing the rank and file of 
the public that Indian children, 
given a fair chance, are as talented 
as any other Canadian children. 

—Saturday Night, Toronto, 
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The work of pupils of two Indian residential 
schools on Vancouver Isl&and, the Alberni school and 
the Christie school, has been exhibited during Oc- 
tober in the Young Visitors’ Gallery of the Portland 
Art Museum in Portland, Ore. P ; 

Brought to Portland because of local interest in 
the art of the Indians of the Northwest Coast, these 
colorful paintings and designs made a place for 
themselves through their own appeal. Both children 
and adults found much to interest them in the work 
of the young natives of Vancouver Island. 

Outstanding among the paintings from the Alberni 
school was the work of Judith Morgan of Kitwanga 
on the Skeena River. Judith had no art training 
Previous to January, 1947. At that time an art class 
was formed at the Alberni Indian Residential School 
under Mr. George Sinclair. Judith became greatly 


YOUNG NATIVE ART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 














a —Painting by Judith Morgan. 
interested in art and in the preservation of native 
art. Her work won her a scholarship to study at 
the Provincial Museum in Victoria. 

An unusual opportunity was offered young visitors 
of the museum to hear the art teacher of the Christie 
school discuss the work of her pupils. Sister Mary 
Loretta, O.S.B., gave the Saturday morning gallery 
talk on October 25, with the Young Native Art of 
Vancouver Island exhibition as her subject. Her 
audience was entertained by stories of the Thunder- 
bird and the Lightning Snake, and a description of 
the ancient customs of whale hunting among the 
Nootka. ; 

The works of these Vancouver Island school chil- 
dren have travelled far, bringing to other young 
people a glimpse of another culture of great richness 
and vigor. 











—— 


Federal Gov't Plans Health: Centre Here 


National Health and Welfare De- 
partment plans acivil service 
health division for Vancouver to 
Provide the province’s 5000 civil 
Servants with the same emergency 
Care and health counselling now 
available to those in Ottawa. 
Paul Joseph Martin, federal 
health and welfare minister, an- 


nounced this on his arrival in Van- 
couver to start a six-day inspection 
tour of Indian hospitals and family 
allowance administration centres. . 
The department has “in view 
a building suitable for the civil 
service health division, he said. 
In it, federal authorities plan to 
combine also the quarantine and 


mariners’ hospital and a clinic for 
examination and treatment of In- 
dians of the Vancouver district. 

This was the first of a pocketful 
of announcements brought by the 
bustling, roly-poly, Irish-French- 
Canadian who is the _ nation’s 
youngest cabinet minister at 44.— 
Vancouver Sun. 


OUT OF THE TEPEE 
(Continued from Page 9) 





one Indian family—the McLeods. 
The father served in World War I 
and the Veterans Guard in World 
War II. His six sons and one 
daughter all enlisted in the forces.. 
Through such experiences we have 
proved that we are made of the 
same ‘stuff’ as other Canadians. 
After these experiences it is hard 
to return to the life of a minority 
group with its discriminating re- 
strictions and narrow outlook.” 

“Our people face new and rough 
trails ahead. We need to learn 
to live in today’s world, not in the 
age of Cabot. Our trail lies along 
the highway that all other Can- 
adian people travel. There is no 
room on that highway for segrega- 
tion—racial, social, economic or po- 
litical. We want to overcome the 
sense of frustration; we want to 
take on the job of being bona 
fide Canadian citizens. We know 
that we can give much to Canada’s 
tomorrow.’ 

Turning the last pages of the 
book, we read a warm account of 
our own Peter Kelly winding up 
with this tribute from one of his 
own people: “He has the gift of the 
warm heart.” 

There are two editions of OUT 
OF THE TEPEE, one prepared for 
leaders of teen-age groups, retail+ 
ing at 70c, the other the straight 
reading matter as reviewed, re; 
tailing at 40c. This book is full of 
information, and as commented, 
“should form part of the library of 
all Indian Schools as it is some- 
thing that has been badly needed 
there in order to give Indian chil- 
dren a true picture and resultant 


appreciation of their race.” Enquir- | 


ies may be addressed to The Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the 
United Church of Canada, -Room 
417, Wesley Buildings, Toront» 2B, 
or to Tne Native Voice Publishing 
Co. Ltd. 


B.C. Indian Arts 
And Welfare 
Society 


The society’s aim to create a de- 
mand for the best of our Native 
Indian Handicrafts was warmly 
sponsored by Miss Sara Spencer. 

The week’s exhibit and sale, with 
the generous courtesy of David 
Spencer Ltd of Victoria, is fur- 
ther evidence of the encourage- 
ment their work is receiving. 

Only articles of superior quality 
will be marked with the society’s 
seal, which was designed by the 
Provincial Museum artist, Miss 
Betty Newton, and used this week 
for the first time. 

The program was as follows: All 
week, November 17 to 22: Spancer’s 
window’ exhibit, Broad street 
ground floor. Monday, November 
17, at 2 p.m., exhibit opens at Spen- 
cers; sale of B.C. Indian handi- 
craft; distinctive Christmas and 
year-round gifts from B.C; Mrs. J. 
Godman, honorary secretary of 
crafts, in charge; baskets, trays, 
mats, sweaters, wood carvings, 
walking sticks, gauntlets, mocca- 
sins. Friday, November 21, at 8:15 
p.m., Prince Robert House, Doug- 
las street: Indian dances of the 
great Northwest in native costume 
and masks, by Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Ernesti, Department of Anthrop- 
ology, University of Washington. 
Saturday, November 22, at 10:30 
am., Crystal Gardens Ballroom: 
matinee performance for school 
children; native Indian dances in 
costume by Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Ernesti. 
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, Out-of-Town 
Visitors 





Dan Paul of Sechelt spent a few 
days in town and transacted busi- 
ness with regard to a road that- is 
being built by the board of works 
at Porpoise Bay. Investigation was 
promised by the Department of 
Indians Affairs and a report will 
be forthcoming. 

+. * * 

Mr. E. Jones of Massett called in 
regarding the school at Massett. 
He informed us that the school is 
without a teacher at present. Asked 
if anything is being done in the 
matter of securing teachers for 
their school, the department as- 
sured us that teachers will be 
available some time in the* very 
early part of next year. 

* s * 

Mr. Moses Alfred and Mr. Harry 
Mountain of Alert Bay, two suc- 
cessful business members of the 
Alert Bay district, spent an hour at 
the office in Vancouver discussing 
several projects that they had in 
mind, one of them being to see 
what made the town tick. Good 
luck; call again. 

* a ~ 

Mrs. Andrew Green, recording 
secretary of the Native Sisterhood 
of B.C., was a visitor to the offices 
of the Brotherhood and The Native 
Voice. Mrs. Green is a very en- 
thusiastic worker in the northern 
districts, organizing the teen agers, 
and will return to her home to 
complete that task. Many good 
wishes are extended from the of- 
fice staff. 

* * + 

Mr. David White from Bella 
Bella spent the afternoon at the 
office on official business. He will 
be leaving town shortly after tak- 
ing in the city. 

Mr. Robert Bell of Alert Bay 
visited the office on a week-end 
visit to Vancouver. Mr. Bell is 
here to visit his wife, who is a pa- 
tient at St. Paul’s Hospital, and 
will be there for some time yet. 

* 2 e 

A charming visitor in the person 
of Elizabeth Wallace of Creekside, 
B.C., visited the office on her way 
to St. Mungo’s Cannery at New 
Westminster. Elizabeth Wallace is 
president of the Native Sisterhood 
at Creekside and reports that the 
Branch Sisters are about to take 
up basket-making, as the demand 
for their particular style is in 
great demand. Orders wilt be 
taken at the office of The Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia 
for Christmas present. Please or- 
der early. 

*~ a 

Mr. Steve Morrison and his bro- 
ther, Mr. Simon Morrison, came 
down from Prince Rupert and 
spent an hour at the office with 
the business agent. Mr. Steeve 
Morrison is well known along the 
British Columbia coast, having 
fished in these waters all his life. 
He is fishing for the Canadian 
Fishing Company. 

* * * 

Miss Susan Joe of Koksilah was 
a visitor at the Native Brotherhood 
office and will be holidaying in 
Vancouver. She will return in a 
few days to the Empire Cannery 
at Esquimalt where she is em- 
ployed. 

* oa “ 

Mr. Robert Taylor of Alert Bay 
called at the office prior to visiting 
his wife, who is a ‘patient at St. 


Paul’s Hospital, and expects to re- 
turn to his home in a few days. 
The office staff wishes Mrs. Taylor 
a complete recovery. 

o * s 

Becky Shaw of Kitamaat, B.C., is 
a constant visitor to the office and 
is very enthusiastic regarding the 
progress made by the Brother- 
hood. Becky visited Mission for a 
week and then returned to Van- 
couver to celebrate her birthday. 
She will return to her home in 
Kitamaat for the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Willie Swan and Frank David of 
Ahousat visited the Vancouver of- 
fice regarding the purchase of a 
marine engine that Mr. David 
plans to put in his boat when he 
returns home. At the conclusion 
of the deal with the Canadian # ish- 
ing Co. representative, Mr. Lloyd 
Monk, Mr. Swan and Mr. David 
became subscribers to The Native 
Voice paper. Visiting the town will 
come naturally. 

oa o * 


Mr. Leslie John and Matthew 
John, residing at Cedar (Nanaimo), 
called at the office on official busi- 
ness and at the conclusion re- 
turned to their home. 

aa e * 


Mr. Reggie Sampson, Johnny 
Gosnell and Fred Dudoward were 
visitors to the Vancouver office and 
spent an interesting hour relating 
their experiences of their summer 
activities. The boys were seeking 
work in the logging industry and 
will soon be leaving town. 

* ao ~ 

Mr. A. Alfred of Alert Bay ar- 
rived, with family, in Vancouver 
for a holiday and had difficulty in 
finding hotel accommodation, but 


finally settled in St. Frances. Mr. 
Alfred’s family will spend a few 
days enjoying city shopping and 
amusements before returning to 
their home at Alert Bay. 





INDIANS GETTING SOFT, 
BUY ELECTRIC BLANKET 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn., Nov. 15— 
(AP)—Here’s evidence that In- 
dians aren’t as rugged as they used 
to be: A local manufacturer has 
reported the sale of an electric 
blanket to a Sioux Indian in South 
Dakota.—Sun. 
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condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
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With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabeled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supply crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 





FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 















The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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THE NAVAJOS 


In the United States it is not 
y realived that the largest 
>i Indiams, the Navajo today 
bers neariy 60.000 and is still 
These people live in 
of Arizona. New Mexico 
that is roughly the size 
tate of Pennsylvania. The 
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To a “primitive” peo 
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Te is no written Navajo 
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B.C. ec::rvation are discriminated 
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st: they are citizens and 
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fitzen These people are now 
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two cultures. a situation not of 
mir -.n making, and most of 
Mem i> not have the material 
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This Is It! 


@ 75 Watt Tramsmitter 
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RIVET CRLAECeC GASSES ASaea ar, 


M-75 RADIO TELEPHONE 


HEPBURN LTO. 
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other domestic mission elds 
Leaders of the churches among 
the Navajo agree on the difS$cuhk 
aspects of evangelizing 2a people 
whose whole conceptual scheme of 
living and thinking bears little. i 
any, resemblance to Christianitr 
he mative religion has no idez of 
a single supreme beinz In so manr 
other cultures there is at least a 
Great Teacher or a Great Father 
or some Similar idea which mar 
serve at least as a point of de 
parture. In addition the whole 
Navajo pattern of values is en- 
tirely different from that of Wes:- 
€mm civilization 

To meet these needs Good Che>- 
hard Mission in northeast Arizona 
is operating a double program br 
SeTving as 2 religious centre with 
evangelistic work spreading over 
a wide feld, and by ministering 
to the social needs of the commuz- 
ity with special emphasis on care 
of negiected and destitute child 
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tural Institute at Good Shepherd 

Mission Twelve graduzte students 

with Miss Elizabeth P. Clark as 
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of the Districe of Shangh2i joimed 
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world conference of Christian 


Youth 2t Osla. Norwar 
The objectives of the school as 
Stated by the Rev. David W. Cizrz 
3 to these so 
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those places where oppression re 
sults from cultural misunders-and- 
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of pioneering in is 
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order b brings individual 2nd 
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up economic siusuon ec 
Field work was done in teaching = 
Vacation Bible Schools someumes 
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ANGLO-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PACKING CO. LIMITED 


$83 West Hastings Street = Vanceorrer, B.C. 


Packers of 


Quality 
Fish Products 
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DO YOU WANT THE 
NATIVE VOICE PAPER 


FREE ? 


FOR ONE YEAR 


— 12 IVTERESTENG SSTES — 


AB you herve wt do is send @ three mame: and 
addresses of your friemds wath £1.58 fer cach ome. 
FREE for ome veer. Deo i twdey" 


NATIVE VOICE 
38 BOLDEN ELDG 
16 East Hastimgs St 


Vancerrer, B.C 
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WHITE OWL 
(Continued from Page 1) 


America, and of the York Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Toronto. 

The writer, in his efforts to pub- 
lish a little paper in the interests 
of the Indian people for the past 
eight years, has found “Big White 
Owl” a real ally ,and a consistent 
contributor to his paper It was 
through him that Wampum first 
found a wider field of influence, 
by reason of Mr. Hill’s many con- 
tacts and acquaintances, both here 
and in the United States. We in 
the East who watch the growth of 
The Native Voice with genuine in- 
terest, can feel assured of capable 
representation in this new ven- 
ture. We may also be permitted to 
feel that in “Big White Owl” we 
have been able to make some con- 
tribution to the success of the un- 
dertaking. Our best wishes to 
both Mr. Hill and his new and 
stronger “voice.” 

REV. E E. M. JOBLIN, 
Editor, Wampum. 
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IT WON’T BE LONG 
. - - ORDER NOW! 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
* 


MAGAZINE 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


* 
RONNIE’S 
At Your Service 
ALERT BAY, B.C. 




















Birthday at 
Miller Bay 


There was a spontaneous little 
party held by the staff of Miller 
Bay Hospital recently. It was by 
way of a birthday party for the 
institution, which officially opened 
its doors September 16, 1946. 

A large birthday cake, bearing 
one candle, was ceremoniously car- 
ried in and presented to Dr. J. D. 
Galbraith, medical superintendent, 
who, after an impromptu speech, 
cut the cake for the gathering. 
The 40 members of the staff and 
their friends who attended the 
ceremony were then entertained 
with music and card games. 

The hospital is now serving a 
capacity number of patients, re- 
















@ 3Big Stores @ 


TO FILL EVERY REQUIREMENT 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 


WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 





BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


ported Dr. Galbraith, and 12 of 
the original staff were among those 
present at the party.—Prince Ru- 
pert Daily News. 
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ALL 3 
ON NW 
“The Rhythm 
Pals” at 12.30 


noon and 4.30 
p.m. daily. 


.C KNW 






























CLASSIFIED 












Classified rates are 10c per 
each issue, minimum of 50c. PI 
send cash with order to Advert 
ing Department, THE NATI 
VOICE, 508-509 Holden Buildi 
Hastings St. E., Vancouver, B.C, 













1000 SUBSCRIBERS FOR TH 2 
Native Voice—Subscription ra 


is $1.50 per year. Mail your ordam VOL 
to .this publication, 508 Hold —— 
Bidg., 16 Hastings St. E., Va 

couver, B.C. , 


AGENTS WANTED 












IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA ff 
sell a growing and _ interesti 
publication. Commission paid 
single copies or on yearly sw 
scriptions; 33 and one-third pe 
cent paid for your time. W; 
for particulars to the Nat 
Voice, 508 Holden Bldg., 16 
ings St. E., Vancouver, B.C. 

























CORRESPONDENTS NEEDED 





ON INDIAN NEWS AND AFFAI 
in Canada. Please contact, ED 
TOR, c/o Native Voice, 508 H 
den Bidg., 16 Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 




























WANTED 
“History of Saskatchewan, 
N. F. Black. 
“Forty Years in Canada, 
Steele. 
Particulars to: 
Charles Stewart, Iffley, S 






























